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PREFACE 

It has been a labour of love to me to collect 
the extracts which form this little memorial 
of my wife, intended, I need scarcely say, 
only for private distribution to her .friends 
and mine — and were they not the same ? 

It had been long a subject of regret with 
us that the successes and the appreciation 
which attended her everywhere were not 
earned amongst her own countrymen ; and 
knowing how difficult it is, amid the cares of 
one's own busy world, to trace the course 
of events in another continent, I have been 
anxious that the friends of this good and 



PREFACE 

brilliant woman should learn, by the evidence 
of these pages, that their friend won for her- 
self in America an unrivalled name and the 
gratitude of that great country for elevating 
dramatic taste by the refinement and purity, 
as much as by the grace, wit, and brilliancy, 
of her performances; and, lastly, that she 
earned their admiration by the self-respect, 
sympathy, and liberality which so conspicu- 
ously marked her private life. 

CECIL CLAY. 
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No more ! A woman worthy of her place 
Has passed for ever from the flickering lights, 
That welcomed her, so merry, many nights. 
No more we 'II see her genial, kindly face. 
Nor hear again her voice in which we trace 
No wit that harms, nor any word that blights. 
For hers was humour keen but pure, whose 
flights 
Brought rest and laughter in a weary race. 
Her nature's sunshine cleared life's gloomy view, 
She best interpreted those homely scenes 
Whose merit — they were pictures from the 
heart. 
She was a woman loved by all who knew 
Her purpose high ; and only noblest means 
Would she accept to reach her place in art. 

Emily Louise M'Intosh. 

Detroit^ U,S, 
A 
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REAPPEARANCE IN NEW YORK 

With a tangled cloud of hair that shone 
like rippling strands of gold, with a bewitch- 
ing gown of white lace and pink brocade, 
with a row of glittering diamonds about her 
round and shapely throat, and with the old- 
time frank smile upon her expressive face, 
Rosina Yokes bowed many times on Monday 
night in acknowledgment of the fervid greet- 
ing which awaited her coming upon the 
stage of the Standard Theatre. She has 
not changed in the years which have kept 
her from us. The lissome figure, the airy 
grace, the brightness of expression, the art- 
less gaiety we all have known — ^these are 
hers as they ever were. That she has so 
little altered shows us how slight a thing is 
the span of time where natures are sunny 
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and where lives are smiling. Rosina Voices 
has brought gladsome light to every eye 
that has looked upon her, and has filled 
with mirth the moments of those who have 
watched when she has been in view. She 
has developed a dainty humour which is as 
much her own as is the air she breathes, and 
she supplies a place upon the stage which it 
is to be earnestly regretted that she was ever 
allowed to relinquish, even for a season. We 
are glad to have her back, though it be only 
for a passing moment. The jollity she con- 
veys to us through her acting is thomless 
and healthful. It is free from harm as the 
prattle of a child, and as resistless as the 
sweep of a billow. Most of the fun that is 
without a vicious touch is apt to be without 
point also, and without just a tinge of wicked- 
ness we are likely to be bored. But Miss 
Yokes carries us far away from the paths 
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where laughter is attuned to vicious thought, 
and by her guidance we find ourselves, in 
half surprise, filled vnth jovial merriment 
that is at the same time free from stain. In 
her field she is more than ever peerless, 
through the ripened gifts at her command, 
and we give her hearty welcome. 

• Dramatic Times,' New York, U,S, 

MINNEAPOLIS 

She is a finished artist There is not a 
dull nor uninteresting moment for the audi- 
ence when she is upon the stage. She 
possesses that indescribable and inimitable 
something which we call genius. She acts. 
It matters not whether she says anything or 
not : the expression of the features, the spite- 
ful shrug of the shoulders, the petulant or 
despairing gesture, the flash of the eyes, the 
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switch of the skirts, tell the story much 
plainer than mere words. Then when the 
words follow the pantomime the illusion is 
complete. You begin to think that it is not 
acting after all. She couldn't possibly act 
that way — there are too many of those in- 
definite feminine ways of expressing the 
feeling. So the delicious reality of the 
counterfeit grows upon you. The seemingly 
unconscious graces of her art have conquered. 

* Minneapolis,' U.S, 

CHICAGO 

It is rather difficult to say in what char- 
acter Miss Yokes is best liked, and it is 
certainly more difficult to decide in which 
she is most meritorious. The exquisite grace 
of her acting, the spontaneity of her mirth, 
the natural ease of her artistic method, leave 
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very little choice between her performances, 
each of which seems the very excellence of 
light comedy talent. Always herself, and 
loved for her individuality, her distinctive 
personality, there is yet a great deal of 
definite, though delicate, versatility in her 
various performances. Miss Voices is not 
less an actress than an artist, so that each 
characterisation takes special tone from her 
creative faculty, though that is an intangible 
expression rather than a material contrasting 
of parts. Few actresses defy analysis, but 
Miss Voices can do so successfully. Your 
physicist may catch a sunbeam in a prism 
and resolve it into its primary colours, but it 
is the sunbeam dancing across the floor, not 
the rainbow tints in the crystal, that gives 
delight ; and the two conditions differ so 
radically that we are not disposed to accept 
the imprisoned rays as the sunbeam that 
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just played over our head. Or, to force the 
comparison, if we may have analysis, the 
heart is the prism for such sunbeams of 
sentiment as the mirth and joyousness of 
Rosina Yokes. There is thrown the spec- 
trum of her performances, and there only is 
the difference between her Mrs. Merridew 
and her Miss St. Almond resolvable. Criti- 
cism of this sprite of happy hours is a matter 
of sentiment, not a process of mental calcula- 
tion and dissection. She enters into our 
feelings, asks nothing of our judgment, and 
yet judgment approves what sentiment com- 
mends. It IS rather singular, too, that this 
airy, laughing, mirthful creature should com- 
mand our tears as she does. But who sees 
her performance in A Double Lesson with- 
out a fulness in the throat and a mist in 
the eyes when mischievous Miss St. Almond 
gives way to generous Mrs. Harry Fielding, 
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who has a temperament fit only for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils. It is a most charm- 
ing performance. 

* Inter-Ocean,' ChicagOy U,S. 



There is no denying the fact that American 
theatre-goers owe a debt of gratitude, and 
not a slight one either, to Rosina Yokes for 
returning to America. Her own presence 
here would have been a boon to theatric 
art in itself; but as she comes in company 
of a number of incomparable artists whose 
mission is to entertain and provide the 
greatest and most agreeable form of amuse- 
ment, the debt becomes greater than is 
usual upon occasions where a noted artist 
seeks merely personal recognition, or, per- 
haps — dollars. Miss Yokes is as true to 
her art as the needle to the North Pole. 
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There is no swerving from the direct line. 
She comes with a mission as much as she 
comes to renew the pleasant acquaintances 
made fourteen years ago. She has given 
ample proof that comedy is not buffoonery, 
that merriment is not vulgarity, that the 
stage is the frame for the mirror that re- 
flects nature. She has shown that an 
audience of refinement, of culture, of brains, 
or one that is not composed of people who 
rank foremost in society, can be amused, 
entertained, and delighted by the simplest 
expedients of true art, with the purest 
fancies of the dramatic humourist. She 
has already demonstrated the difference 
between the work of artists who are ladies 
and gentlemen, and the claptrap endeavours 
of the stereotyped laugh-provokers of the 
American stage who have obtruded their 
presence whenever the dramatic money- 
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seeker beckoned to them to leave the 
variety platform. It is for this that we 
owe thanks to Miss Yokes. It is for the 
pure comedy that she has interpreted so 
beautifully that we are grateful ; it is for 
a renewed acquaintance with genuine, whole- 
some farce that we are indebted to her. 

* Saturday Evening Herald^ 
Chicago y U.S. 



DETROIT 
THE UNAPPROACHABLE COMEDIENNE 

It is easily believed that Rosina Yokes is, 
within certain well understood limits, an in- 
comparable player of comedy. She has the 
gift direct, to begin with, and she has im- 
proved nature by thorough schooling. One 
finds as keen satisfaction in her manner of 
doing as in the thing done ; but there is a 
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personal charm about her that no man (' nor 
woman neither — though by your smiling you 
would seem to say so*) has yet defined or 
adequately described. Grace, magnetism, 
the joyous spirit — what is called the vis 
comka — are elements of all her impersona- 
tions, but they cannot be reduced to tangible 
substance. They are in the air, like the 
odour of locust-blossoms, and they delight 
us unspeakably. A more welcome presence 
than Rosina Yokes has not been seen on a 
Detroit stage in many seasons ; and though 
sixteen years have gone since her last pre- 
ceding appearance here, she is a brighter 
entertainer to-day than she was in those 
merry days when she gave life to Belles of 
the Kitchen' 

Thou laughing and mischief-loving sprite, 
believe it, our 'arts are as true to you as your 
* 'art is true to Poll,' We give you welcome and 
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again welcome : and if that is not enough, 
why, come and take possession of our dinner- 
tables, open our oldest Burgundy, and set 
about making yourself at home among us 
with no ceremony at all. 

* Fru Press,' Detroit U.S. 



ROCHESTER 

The comedy company headed by Miss 
Rosina Yokes gave an absolutely uncriticis- 
able performance at the Lyceum Theatre 
last night, which one of the best audiences 
ever gathered in a Rochester theatre did 
itself credit by fully appreciating. The 
three plays chosen for representation, A 
Game of Cards, My Milliner's Bill, and 
The Rough Diamond, each a one-act 
comedy (though the latter has a distinct 
element of farce in it), are as clean-cut and 
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sparkling as they were well done. Every 
line received its due emphasis, every point 
was made, every situation had its laughter- 
provoking possibilities exhausted, and all 
this done without the least apparent effort. 
The audience enjoyed every moment, and 
the house was a continued ripple of laughter 
and applause only interrupted by waves of 
the same, with the traditional 'third wave,' 
the 'beach-comber,' coming along with un- 
usual frequency. These performances are 
unique. There is nothing else like them 
on the American stage to-day. To say 
that they are the very perfection of light 
comedy acting does not convey any ade- 
quate impression of their peculiar charm. 
Possibly exquisite good-taste and perfect 
good-breeding make up the most of this, 
the mastery of the player's art being first 
taken for granted. Clowns and half-bred 
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people can make fun — the former very good 
fun indeed sometimes, but not the kind of 
fun the audience at the Lyceum so thor- 
oughly enjoyed last night: a sort of fun 
only possible to people who are not only 
witty, but also ladies and gentlemen in 
the best sense of those much-abused 
words. As to Miss Yokes, what need 
there be said? In her line of art she is 
not first, nor pre-eminent, nor any of the 
other usual adjectives, because she is alone. 
Nobody else on the stage to-day could touch 
her work without spoiling it. Nobody on 
the stage to-day occupies her position. 
She has the field absolutely to herself. 
This is strongly illustrated by her singing 
of **Is 'art was true to Poll' It is per- 
fectly possible that some other actor might 
imitate her in it with absolute exactness. 
But it is utterly impossible that in so 
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doing she could avoid an impression of 
exaggeration. That is what personality 
means on the stage. There is, in short, 
a charm about Miss Vokes's acting that 
cannot be fully explained, except to him- 
self by every intelligent man who sees it, 
and to others by some one with a better 
command of the resources of the English 
language than the writer has. It is all 
very well to talk about her * irresistible 
laugh and winsome presence' — she had 
those years ago, especially the laugh, and 
after all was only a rather clever soubrette ; 
to expatiate about her dancing — it is 
charming, but the * trick' of it is obvious, 
and other women can dance. The whole 
summing-up of the matter is that she has 
become a great dramatic artist, and that 
her art finds its most congenial expression 

in light comedy. 

* The Herald,' Rochester, U,S, 
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MILWAUKEE 

Nothing approaching the piquancy, origin- 
ality, or dash of this delightful little lady 
has been seen on the stage. She is different 
from all others, yet so graphic and natural 
in the portrayal, that one is lost in wonder 
at the delicacy of her art. She acts with 
her head, her eyes, her voice, her hands, 
her feet, and then with all combined. 
Every movement, every glance, every 
gesture is freighted with a meaning clear 
and unmistakable. She does nothing that 
does not in some way assist in the de- 
velopment of the character she plays, and 
all too with an unconscious effort deliciously 
effective. 

* The Sentinel,' Milwaukee, U.S, 
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Clever Rosina ! Charming Rosina ! How 
her very presence lightens up the stage 
and brightens up the audience ! And when 
she talks and gesticulates and sings and 
dances, how all hearts go out to her, and 
how all hands blister themselves in her 
honour ! 

* The Tribune,' Chicago, U,S,, 
Oct. 4th, 1887. 

She has now developed into an actress of 
such delicate refinement and artistic worth, 
that she enjoys the enviable distinction of 
being the greatest living comedienne. 

* The Record,' Milwaukee, U.S., 
Oct. iSth, 1887. 

Her own talent is almost unique in its 
character, and she is perhaps the only 
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living actress of English speech who can 
realise for the spectator a conception of 
the inimitable Mme. Vestris of other 
days. 

' The Star News,' St. Paul, (7.S,, 
Oct, 2ist, 1887. 



The most charming engagement played 
here for many a day was begun last night 
by Miss Rosina Voices and her exceedingly 
clever company. 

Rosina Yokes is doing for the English- 
speaking stage what has been absolutely 
prayed for. She is raising its taste. How 
does she accomplish this? Simply by her 
exquisite personality and captivating grace. 

Kansas * City Journal ,' 
Oct, 2SM, 1887. 
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You may sing of Mary Anderson, her beauty 
and her grace, 

Or of Lotta's pert abandon, or of Mrs. Lang- 
try's face. 

Of the majesty of Janauschek, Kate Castle- 
ton's trim legs, 

Or the Russian actress Rhea and her love for 
ham and eggs, 

Or of Sol Smith Russel's humour and his 
appetite for jokes. 

But head the list of all these with Miss 
Rosina Yokes. 

When Rosina gives her head a shake and 

pulls her skirts aside, 
When she jumps upon the sofa for her daring 

bareback ride. 
When her slippered toes go twinkling in and 

out beneath her dress. 
And the queer uncertain motion agitates 

each golden tress, 
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You behold in me a being who all else in life 

revokes, 
To worship at the flying feet of Miss Rosina 

Yokes. 

I become as sentimental as a baby o'er a doll 
When I hear the tender pathos of ' His 'Art 

was true to Poll.' 
And a thrill of horror passes through each 

atom of my frame 
At the story of the lover who forgot his loved 

one's name ; 
And whene'er she sings of dancing, and the 

dancer who ne'er polks, 
My heart with pity overflows for Miss Rosina 

Yokes. 

Well I know that she 's a * Missus ' and that 

Yokes is not her name. 
But I worship her and love her and adore 

her just the same ; 
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And although I never met her — though per- 
haps I never will — 

From before the footlights' glitter I will 
idolise her still ; 

And my vision of Elysium is to leave all baser 
folks, 

And spend existence dancing round with 
Miss Rosina Voices. 

* The Globe t' Toronto , Canada, 



BOSTON 

I HAVE seen the great dancers of Paris, 
of London, of Berlin, but never have I seen 
any one who to me seemed the true personi- 
fication of the dance that Rosina is; the 
spontaneity which makes one forget the 
infinite art, and fancy that those wonderful 
steps and curtseyings, those graceful postures 
and attitudes, of hers are taken haphazard. 
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and for the first time, and spring from 
nothing but a natural delight in the dance. 
The perfect refinement of motion, the almost 
spiritual grace and lightness, are as far 
removed from the muscular caracolings of 
the laced, starched, spangled danseuse of 
the opera as they are from the languorous, 
sensual, and swaying motions of the Nautch- 
girls. 

* Evening Transcript^'* Boston^ U.S. 



If there could be one spectacle that would 
please and benefit us more than that of 
Rosina Vokes's dainty grace, it would be, we 
think, the spectacle of Socrates and his 
friends in a private box at Hooley*s, drink- 
ing in (for with Yokes on the stage the eyes 
do drink) the nectarine draughts of that 
lissome, fluttering fay's trochilic art. If it 
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were our privilege to choose the party, we 
would include iEschylus and Sophocles 
therein ; for these old Greeks were vast 
admirers of dancing, and both of them, we 
are given to understand, invented certain 
figures that were popular in their generation. 
It is true that iEschylus and Sophocles were 
rivals — in fact, iEschylus is said to have been 
such a toper that he composed his tragedies 
while he was drunk, whereupon Sophocles 
remarked that iEschylus was not respon- 
sible even for the good things he wrote ; not- 
withstanding this professional jealousy, we 
venture to say that the famous playwrights 
would agree to and clasp hands upon this 
unalterable and irrevocable proposition : 
Rosina Yokes is the fruit and flower of all 
saltatory grace from the far-off time when 
the Muses danced upon Mount Helicon down 
to this present year of our Lord 1887. 'By 
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the dog/ we think we hear the simous 
Athenian philosopher exclaim — * By the dog, 
O iEschylus, what taste, what delicacy, what 
refinement ! In what an evil hour did I, bom 
and reared in the ancient Boston, speak 
words of praise of the Memphian dances, the 
which held not a candle to this goddess 
here! Oh that she had lived in Athens! 
For who, seeing this intelligence, this 
nicety, this rhythm, and this symmetry, 
would then have doubted the purpose of 
Divinity, and that the human soul is indeed 
immortal ? ' 

' You speak true things, O Socrates ! ' old 
iEschylus would say ; * for, by Pallas Athene, 
neither the nimble Phoeacians nor the supple 
Cretans gave us the like to this. And see 
how that, with her robe about her, she yet 
dances with the airy lightness of a nymph in 
Artemis's train ! This, by the dog, is very 
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like to the CarpC3ean dance, wherein was 
worn the armour of those days ! ' 

* By Zeus, 'tis neither one nor another, 
but all combined ! ' would Sophocles insist 
* Within the Briarean comprehension of her 
art she holds all methods as though they 
were but figs or Persian dates: now this, 
now that she flings, and now at last, as if 
spuming the earth, like Icarus, she librates, 
and I look to see her soar away to Olympian 
heights ! ' 

They would agree, these old-timers would, 
that this singing, dancing sunbeam could be 
no mortal at all — that it were an impiety to 
suppose that humanity had mastered each 
kind and school and phase of studied motion 
until at last it were capable of illustrating in 
the compass of an evening the best beauties 
of the art, from the dactylus to the 
thermaustris, from the morphasmus to the 
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Pyrrhic, from the hecaterides to the strobHus, 
from the waltz to the cotillon, from the 
sword-dance to the bottle-jig. But this can- 
not be — ^we mean, that we cannot resurrect 
old Socrates and his cronies and bring them 
together for one night only at Hooky's: 
nay, they slumber in unmarked graves, and, 
likely as not, in the dreams they dream they 
still fancy that poor old Memphis was a 
paragon, and that Telestes achieved all 
possibilities when he taught the Thracians 
the fundamental principles of the intricate 
dance which subsequent ages perfected into 
the Virginia reel. The sorrow impelled 
quite naturally by this unchangeable con- 
dition is mitigated to a degree by the cir- 
cumstance that we are on earth, and that it 
is our privilege — let us rather say it is our 
boon — to see and appreciate Rosina Vokes 
in all her beauteous art We are assured by 
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Anacreon that in the old, old days when 
men were good and gods were merry, 

* The fair-haired maids of mighty Jove 
Danced lightly in the mystic grove ' ; 

and who shall say that in these later times 
this dainty, fair-haired elfin prodigy has not 
danced down to us from some fairy realm to 
gladden and to better us with the' purity and 
beauty of her grace? Dance on, fair, lissome 
sprite, dance on ; dance on, in your singing 
way, straight into these hearts of ours, for 
through the heart of man lies the path to 
immortality. 

Eugene Field, 

Chicago * Daily NewsJ 

EXTRACT FROM LETTER 
FROM MR. YOUNG, OF BUFFALO, U.S. 

Dear Madam, — ^There are sent to you, 
doubtless, thousands of letters written by 
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those whom you neither know nor care to 
know. And one more or less, therefore, can 
make but little difference to you. Mine is 
written only that I may thank you, as I best 
may, for a pleasure as pure and a memory 
as precious as any I have ever known. These 
are not idle words ; they are as true as I am 
able to speak. I am by nature a very sober 
man, have all my life been busy ; only now> 
quite in the * Indian summer' (I am seventy 
years old) have I had time of money for all 
the plays ^d pictures, books and music, that 
help to make life delightful. 

When the Vokeses first came to Buffalo I 
could not see them. Discerning friends who 
did told me. When you came to the city I 
saw you always, and, although I never laugh 
aloud, you made me very happy. 

I saw the company without you, and could 
easily have cried at the thought that possibly 
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I should look on your face no more. I have 
paid myself since, and well. But when you 
were ill, I thought with George William Curtis 
that to lose you would be a * public calamity/ 
Do you think that Peg Woffington, or any 
other of those delightful women who long 
ago so beguiled men and women of their 
smiles and tears, ever danced or sang better 
than you do? I cannot believe it. Even 
they have left in the hearts of good people a 
memory. Your own will be more lasting and 
fragrant still, as your life is purer and higher 
than theirs. 

The sympathy which during her illness has 
been expressed in every conceivable way 
has afforded evidences of the tender regard 
for her which is entertained on every side ; it 
illustrates, we think, that painful apprehen- 
sion which is awakened inevitably when a 
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thoroughly admirable character is in any way 
threatwied. We know of no woman in whom 
the theatre-going people of this country feel 
a kindlier interest than in Miss Yokes, and 
we know of no woman in stage life better 
entitled than she to the favour of the public. 
There is certainly no actress more conspicu- 
ous than she in her art or more admirable 
than she in her private life. 

* Daily Newst' Chicago, U.S, 



'THE STAGE'S IRREPARABLE LOSS' 

ROSINA ! 

Do you remember that night — ah, how 
many years ago! — ^when Patti's trills and 
trifles thrilled you with the ecstasy of a 
woman's voice made perfect, and the tink- 
ling cymbals of her marvellous throat sent 
pattering titillations along your nerves like 
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the wa)nvard feet of little children^ and 
the mellow fulness of her tones lightened 
and quickened the flow of your blood and 
whelmed you in a universe of sound like a 
great, gentle bell, and her pretty face seemed 
as the face of one whom a man loves, and 
her saucy little moues and her dainty coque- 
tries pleased your heart, and you rose and 
shouted and clapped your hands and said 
impulsive things to your neighbours, and 
walked home full of delight and dreaming 
of the sweet, soft eyes and the low, tender, 
musical voice of some one woman in all 
the world who was lovelier than Rosina in 
Seville ? 

Do you remember that? 

And do you remember one other night 
when Manrico lost one of his moustaches, 
and the clothes-horse castle wall threatened 
to topple over and crush Leonora cavorting 
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about a kitchen floor on her knees, and you 
laughed and laughed again, until a tousle- 
haired, madcap, bright-eyed, saucy, whole- 
some, lovable romp of a girl slid down the 
stage with a mischievous broom in her hand, 
and made you catch your breath like the 
sudden scent of a rose-garden in the dew- 
gemmed sunlight, and then you laughed 
more heartily than ever, and went away 
laughing, and awoke in the night to laugh 
and to smile at the paradox of fresh and 
lovely womanliness tossing a tangle of tawny 
curls amid trills and trifles of infectious 
merriment ? 

Rosina ! 

And now Patti's voice is a memory of 
Rosina of Seville, and our own Rosina, our 
little rose of mirth, the last and the best of 
the Yokes laughter-lovers, the enchanting 
embodiment of frolic who has made our 
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tears start sometimes by her exquisite sug- 
gestion of sentiment even while we laughed, 
veils the twinkle of her roguish glance and 
stills the mysteries of her winning feet. 

We feel old when such things pass, and we 
hug closer the pleasures that are left us, the 
loves that last, the tendernesses that die not 
with the years. 

Rosina Vokes is in Washington, playing 
her last engagement. She will never act again. 

Does this make you sad ? 

Even Philosophy, though it curl the lip 
and smooth the brow, and utter vapid 
nothings of comfort and contempt and com- 
placency, cannot hold down that .throb on 
the temple as we think back into days and 
nights that once were ; and there was never 
a cynic in Rosina Vokes's audience. 

Or if one came in by chance, none went out. 
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Can any better record of an actress be 
written than this ? 

Can any better record of a woman in the 
public view be traced through all her life, than 
the record of this woman, from the exhilarat- 
ing spontaneity of her youthful spirits to the 
gradual failure of her physical endurance ? 

Her brave heart has never quailed, her 
duty and her generosity have gone hand in 
hand, and her predominant thoughtfulness 
for others has clothed her with beauty and 
adorned her with affection to the very end of 
her public career. 

Let me not draw you into bathos : for do 
not actresses come and actresses go ; strut 
and fret their hour upon the tragic stage 
and then are heard no more; leave us 
recollections of their tricks and pranks 
and pirouettes to make what seems a tale 
told by a cachinnating idiot; rise, scintil- 
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late, set, and the world goes on and marks 
little? 

Do not singers sing and become silent, and 
their songs are sung by other singers, and 
the world goes on and we go with it ? 

Only, there are few women of the theatre 
who have borne with them at all times and 
in all places so wholesome a breath of 
domestic life, so pure an atmosphere of 
personal excellence, so healthy a tone of 
character, effort, and achievement 

I say this, not in disparagement of other 
women of the stage, not in rivalry of others' 
equal excellences, not because there is only one 
such woman, since there are many, but because 
scarcely another has exerted always and with- 
out even cavil of malice so entirely wholesome 
an effect on the public, in herself and in her 
surroundings, or has been taken so generally to 
the hearts of those who give their hands freely. 
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And because it is a time to speak of this 
one, whom no one among her fellows can 
begrudge the love and praise of those whom 
they all seek to win to them, when we throw 
in her departing path the flowers of regard 
which she has freshened with the morning 
sun of her womanly art 

You may remember Jenny Lind; and 
there were Patti and Gerster and Nilsson, 
and there have been Lilli Lehmann and 
Matema, and there are Calve and Melba and 
Eames; Rachel and Bernhardt and Ristori 
and Terry and Modjeska, Mary Gannon and 
the deep - throated Anderson and Maud 
Adams: these, and many whose faces rise 
before you, and have charmed men and 
women to wisdom or to foolishness. 

But is there any among them — think well 
— like Rosina Yokes ? 
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Is she not unique ? 

Did not her laugh conquer your wonder 
once, so that you laughed until you shook 
the beneficent rain of good feeling from the 
petals of your eyes and knew not why, save 
that she laughed and you with her? 

The charm of her is ineffable ; not — I will 
concede to you if you have loved some other 
better— unequalled or even unexcelled, but 
singular and indescribable. 

And this little woman, whose staccato 
ripples in our ears, and whose hair caresses 
our brows, has worked hard to avoid farewell, 
and says it not even now with theatrical 
effect ; and, so honest is her nature, may not 
be thought to say farewell falsely, but goes 
never to return. 

And so the end. 

Rosina ! 

' Mail atid Express,' New York, U.S. 
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While the public has been measurably- 
prepared for the announcement of the 
death of Rosina Yokes, it has come none 
the less with a sense of personal loss, and 
brings a feeling of sorrow and regret that 
could be entertained as generally toward 
no other foreign representative of the 
dramatic profession. While essentially 
English, Rosina Vokes had played so many 
consecutive seasons in America that she 
may be said to have been identified with the 
American stage. It was America that first 
recognised her superior talent, and it was 
in America that she appropriately played 
her last engagement Of America she 
had at all times the frankest admiration 
and a genuine fondness ; and if at the close 
of the season her heart turned back to her 
English home and her children, she gave 
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the no less hearty assurance of her return 
to America in the fall. It was not a purely 
sordid feeling that drew her across the 
Atlantic. It was pleasant, of course, to 
know that the coffers would be filled ; but it 
was pleasanter to feel that she was coming 
back to people among whom in her line of 
professional work she reigned supreme, who 
were her friends by the thousand, and who 
admired and respected and welcomed her 
no less for her personality and true and 
admirable qualities as a woman than for 
her professional excellence. 

It is not likely that this generation will 
see Rosina Vokes's place filled. That place 
is difficult to characterise, for, familiar as she 
was with all the traditions, the customs, and 
the manners of the stage, she brought to 
her work an indescribable charm and flavour 
of originality that differentiated her from 
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all Others of the profession. When, a few- 
weeks ago, it was announced that she had 
retired from the stage and was going home, 
perhaps to die, all America mourned for the 
extinguishment of so bright a light; and 
now that the prediction has been so sadly 
verified, hundreds of those who knew her 
in the charm of private life will come forward 
to lend their testimony of personal sorrow to 
the deep regret of the multitude. Happy the 
life that, adding so much to public pleasure, 
could gather to itself so ample a measure 
of the friendship and affection that speak for 
the development of her womanly character. 

• The Star,' Kansas City, U,S. 



This was one who made the world better 
by having lived in it. Although a com- 
paratively young woman at the time of her 
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death, Rosina Yokes had added to the 
happiness of two generations. She made 
her first appearance on the stage in early 
childhood, and had continued in the practice 
of its art through three decades. During 
this lengthened employment she had played 
many parts, each with skill and almost all 
with success. Although not possessed of 
those rounded and unique gifts which are 
vaguely known under the name of genius, 
her talents were of a high order, and the 
intelligence with which she used them won 
universal esteem. Her especial charm was 
in the cheerful and unaffected expression of 
humour. But, like all eminent comedians, she 
interwove the warp of mirth with the woof of 
pathos. She tempted her audience into smiles 
or tears at will, and, while amusing them with 
the versatility of her wit, insensibly heightened 
their respect for the grace of her womanhood. 
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In a modem system of society that has 
many anxieties, disappointments, and sorrows, 
the passing of Rosina Yokes is a loss that 
must be generally felt. She was a per- 
former at once ingenious and modest In 
her public life she was devoted to the 
innocent and lively entertainment of the 
stage: in her domestic capacity she main- 
tained her own self-respect and that of the 
world. Rosina Voices was not only remark- 
able for her art, but because she held the 
affections of the playgoer and the player 
at the same time. She was universally 
beloved ; she will be universally regretted. 
In her death the dramatic profession, its 
audiences, and womanhood lose an actress 
who never forgot herself, her duty, or a 
kindly and practical sympathy for the 
sorrows of her comrades in art. 

The life of such a performer is instructive 
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and valuable. During her entire history 
Rosina Yokes never attempted to win a 
laugh at the expense of propriety, nor 
stooped to any unworthy device in order 
to increase her reputation. She employed 
her talents honestly and usefully, preferring 
the gradual establishment of fame to the 
instant but evanescent applause of notoriety. 
She enriched the age in which she lived by 
much genial and harmless humour ; and in 
her final exit from life's busy stage the 
curtain has been rung down on a scene of 
rare and pleasing comedy. 

' The Press; New York, U.S., 
Jan, 30. 

* Rosina Yokes and her London Comedy 
Company.' Season after season this phrase 
has appeared in the list of attractions 
announced as booked at the Lyceum. And 
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now that merry, winsome little actress lies 
dead and buried in old England, the land 
of her birth. It scarcely seems possible. It 
Is one of those awful facts the intelligence 
of which conveys merely a numbing sensa- 
tion of verity without a complete realisation 
of their actual truth. That only comes with 
time and an acute sense of the irreparable 
loss that has been sustained. Miss Voices 
possessed a personality so vivid, a manner 
so uniquely original, an individuality so 
unapproachable, that to see her upon the 
stage was to acquire a personal feeling of 
friendship for the little woman, and to think 
of her afterward as a friend who is known, 
a character familiar and welcome. After her 
first appearance here with her associates in 
Belles of the Kitchen^ each succeeding season 
added to and strengthened the bond of 
union existing between this actress and the 
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theatre-going public. When she produced 
My Milliner's Bill during her first starring 
tour she attained the height of her dramatic 
art in comedy. Whatever she produced 
after that was in every instance a success, 
oftentimes due solely to the fact that Miss 
Yokes presented it. Her personality carried 
everything before it, and made success out 
of such scant material as was afforded by 
such pieces as Pantomime Rehearsal^ a skit 
written for her by her husband, Cecil Clay. 
The writer recalls a personal acquaintance 
with this actress, commenced under the not 
always happy auspices of a press interview. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clay had but just arrived at 
their hotel after a long and tiresome journey ; 
indeed, the actress had but just laid aside 
her travelling wraps. Yet the newspaper 
man was received very kindly and made 
to feel quite at his ease even among the 
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litter of travelling bags, boxes, and trunks 
deposited all about the room in the pink of 
disorder. 'You want to talk to my wife, 
don't you?' said Mr. Clay in the nervous 
way always characteristic of him ; * not to 
me, I know. Have a cigarette,' proffering 
some dainty specimens of foreign manu- 
facture, snugly arranged in a curious case ; 
then, turning to his wife, * I 'm going down- 
stairs, dear; you'll entertain the gentle- 
man.' He left the room immediately, and 
then was commenced one of those charm- 
ing interviews conducted in Miss Vokes's 
own delightful manner. The conversation 
turned upon wigs, that being the period 
at which actresses were affecting to dis- 
card them. Miss Yokes had her own 
ideas on the subject, and did not hesitate 
to express them. Her words are recalled 
as if spoken but yesterday. *In my 
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opinion/ said she, * every actress ought to, 
so far as possible, rely upon her own hair. 
A wig, however becoming, is an inanimate 
thing and not in sympathy with the ex- 
pression of the face. Now, you see when 
I raise my eyebrows my hair moves slightly 
in accord with the movement of the upper 
part of my face ; whereas, if I wore a wig, 
this would not be so. My eyebrows might 
nearly touch the wig, but the latter would 
not budge. In this way the expressions of 
. the face lose effect There is not a wig 
worn by any actress in my company; not 
even a bit of false hair. I cannot say as 
much for the gentlemen. No,' running her 
fingers through her own tangled mass of 
light hair, * I find this " handy mop," as some 
of my friends have been pleased to call it, 
very useful to me at times/ And now that 
voice is still ; and the merry laugh is silenced 
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for ever. O the merry laughter of Rosina 
Yokes! How truly does a writer in the 
New York World describe it: 'The death 
of Rosina Yokes takes out of the world one 
of the most delightful bubbles of laughter 
it ever knew. Her laugh made her. Other 
actresses of the same grade sang, talked, and 
recited charmingly; she bubbled. Nobody 
could ever quite imitate that laugh. It was 
like a little vocal rocket shot off by her teeth. 
It mounted on a scale of its own and burst in 
a high note into a thousand sparkles.' Some- 
where here in one of the apartments of this 
desk should be that little cigarette, tendered 
so long ago by the hand of Cecil Clay, her 
husband. Half a score of curious souvenirs 
are brought to light ; the names of the givers 
appear on the tissue wrappings: Lawrence 
Barrett, Couldock, Barrymore, Carmencita, 
* Little Fawn,* Dr. Carver, Margaret Mather, 
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Richard Mansfield, Miss Marlowe, Krao — 
a curious commingling, truly. Yes, here 
it is. It lights easily, is fragrant after all 
these years. In the curling rings of smoke 
visions arise, memories awake. Some one 
exclaims: *0h that I were alone with my 
dressmaker!' and the poor little victim of 
that terrible 'milliner's bill' again clutches 
tragically at that * handy mop' of golden 
hair. Again the voice speaks ; it is that 
makebelieve 'circus-rider' who says with 
mock gravity, running her whip-handle 
carelessly in and out of that tangled mass 
of hair, like no other in all the world : * I 
was bom of poor but honest parents ; and 
I was very young at the time.' How they 
all come trooping, a host of misty fancies ! 
Suddenly they all disappear. The cigarette 
has burned itself out; but the touch of a 
match will bring them back again ; no — the 
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lights are down ; the curtain sways dimly 
in the draught; the musicians have gone; 
the theatre is empty, save for ghostly 
shadows that creep forth from the darkening 
recesses of the vast auditorium ; it grows 
cold, and the chill as of a vault creeps over 
one ; there is no sound — death is ever silent ; 
the cigarette — ashes, a little dust, scattered 
at the flutter of my lady's fan, 

* Herald^' Rochester, U.S. 

ROSINA VOKES DEAD 1 

Without either hyperbole or the fulsome 
flattery that first dictated the phrase, Rosina 
Vokes's early death may be said to * eclipse 
the gaiety of nations.' A bright light has 
gone out from the mimic world. With 
Rosina Vokes's death there passes away an 
artist of unique gifts and peculiarly distinct 
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individuality and charm. Whatever Rosina 
Yokes gave to the stage was emphatically 
her own. Critics might dispute its value as 
a reflection of human life, and might even 
question its worth as a contribution to the 
art of the stage, but no one could ever deny 
its fascination, even on iteration ; nor could 
it ever for a moment be said or thought that 
it was either openly coarse or secretly and 
meanly suggestive. It was her pleasure (her 
business, one may say) to raise a laugh ; and 
was there ever so catching and compelling a 
laugh, rippling and ringing, pure merriment, 
and nothing but merriment, without the least 
suggestion of the taunt or challenge or sneer 
or simper that spoils one laugh and another, 
as was flung forth by Rosina Yokes ? Her 
friends across the footlights had come with 
assurance from her that they would be 
amused, and none went away disappointed. 
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To recall the winsome face, the merry laugh, 
the graceful dance of the good old English 
school of ballet, is involuntary whenever 
Rosina Vokes's name is spoken. Alas ! that 
they are no more to cheer us, no more to kill 
our care, no more to tell us that there is sun- 
light in the world, though all else around us 
may be gloom ! 

^Transcript,' Boston^ U.S., Jan, 29. 

Many thousands in this country have heard 
this week of the too early death of Rosina 
Yokes. For many reasons she has endeared 
herself to the patrons of the American stage. 
English to the very heart of her, she had 
learned to love America with that sort of 
spontaneous affection that is always sure to 
win back the most ardent regard. 

She has left her son and daughter as well 
as a husband to mourn her loss, and she has 
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left them and her age the legacy of a noble, 
honoured name. The sweetness of her life 
will keep her grave green for many genera- 
tions. 

* Saturday Evening Herald ^^ Chicago^ U.S. 

Miss Rosina Yokes, the English actress, 
and the youngest and most talented of the 
widely known Yokes family of players, died 
on Saturday at Torquay, Devonshire, Eng- 
land, from acute pulmonary disease, brought 
on by exposure and overwork during her 
professional tour in this country last fall. 
Although but thirty-six years of age at the 
time of her death, she has been a popular 
figure in English theatricals since 1868, when 
she made her ddbut at the London Lyceum. 
In this country, which had been the scene of 
her best and latest endeavours, she had been 
intimately known during more than fifteen 
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years, and during that time had met with 
greater popularity, both socially and profes- 
sionally, than has been accorded, perhaps, to 
any other actress who has come out from 
England. Miss Vokes's capabilities in the 
field of dramatic art were unmistakable and 
entirely natural. She came of a family 
whose associations had been theatrical for 
generations, and whose dramatic proclivities 
reappeared in her brothers Fred and Faudon, 
and her sisters Victoria and Jessie, with 
whom she first appeared in the United 
States about 1876, in a company organised 
under the title of 'The Yokes Children.' 
Afterwards the head of her own organisation, 
she brought into popularity in this country 
the practice of offering several short plays for 
a single eveningfs performance, and main- 
tained this form of entertainment with 
success where others had failed. She 
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appeared to the best advantage in light 
comedy parts, always acting with rare 
vivacity and charm, with a graceful, piquant, 
finished method distinctly her own, and an 
unusual degree of warmth that was the secret 
of her strong influence over her audiences. 

After her marriage to Cecil Clay in 1877 
Miss Voices retired permanently from the 
English stage. She remained in private life 
eight years, after which she resumed her pro- 
fession, and made almost yearly tours in this 
country. Her last appearance in Chicago 
was November 25, when she concluded a two 
weeks' engagement at Hooley's, which was 
practically her last public appearance. 

Although always in public life, there was a 
strong domestic side to Miss Vokes's charac- 
ter, as well as marked religious tendencies in 
her nature. She was prominent in the work 
of the Church of England in several cities. 
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particularly in charitable endeavours. Few 
women on the stage would be missed more 
sincerely than this charming little merry- 
maker. 

• Tribune,' Chicago, U.S., Jan. 29. 



THE STAGE LOSES AN ORNAMENT 

The stage loses an ornament and society a 
good and generous woman by the death of 
Rosina Yokes. Professionally and person- 
ally her demise will be regretted by the 
whole theatre-going public of England and 
the United States. The rule of her life was 
never to offer as entertainment what was 
not entirely free from repulsive suggestion. 
Under no circumstances would she lend her- 
self to any presentation that was not pure 
and wholesome. Votaries of the theatre are 
more deeply indebted to Miss Yokes than to 
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most public entertainers. There was a 
soundness, a healthy and normal ethical 
quality, about all her work which won her a 
reputation for something nobler and more 
useful than mere amusement catering. Her 
private life was above reproach ; her domestic 
relations were exemplary. On and off the 
stage her influence was for good ; and there 
was no member of the somewhat volatile 
profession of which she was for many a 
year a leader who regarded her with a 
feeling less ardent than affection. Plucky, 
patient, popular Rosina Yokes is dead, 
but her memory will live in the hearts of 
thousands who, by her genial humour, 
have been diverted, comforted, lifted up, and 
strengthened. 

* Evening Post ^^ Chicago^ U.S,,Jan, 30. 
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Miss Yokes maintained a very high stan- 
dard of professional ethics. Early in her 
career she determined never to present a play 
that was not entirely free from objectionable 
suggestion ; and, despite great pressure often 
brought to bear upon her to produce certain 
risqud comedies of the new French school, 
she always resolutely adhered to her rule. 
Boisterous and uproarious as were many of 
the pieces in which she was most popular, 
they had no touch or flavour of vulgarity. 
In this respect she set a wholesome example. 
Her humour always sprang from a pure 
heart and a pure mind The wellspring of 
her contagious laughter was unpolluted by 
any tincture of immorality. She never pre- 
sented on any stage an objectionable play. 

In her line of theatricals she was inimitable 
— or without successful rivals. Her laugh 
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was irresistible, her animal spirits carried all 
before them. No matter how dull her 
support, at the rising of the curtain she soon 
had them aroused and flying about with the 
infection of her own enthusiasm. The charm 
of her acting lay in its naturalness, her high 
spirits, a keen sense of the humorous, and 
a peculiar sympathetic expressiveness which 
seemed to be elastic enough to cover the 
whole field of the higher comedy. 

^ Evening Post y Chicago^ U.S.^Jan^ 30. 

A TRIBUTE TO ROSINA YOKES 

One signing herself *A Grateful Actress' 
writes appreciatively to The Mirror of the 
late Rosina Vokes, whose acts of goodness 
and charity were manifold The writer says : 
* Some two years ago I was dangerously ill 
in San Francisco, and my husband could not 
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leave me to take an engagement. We had 
two young children to provide for. Our 
home had been sold, but continued illness 
absorbed the money obtained for it, and in 
order to save my life the physicians said 
I must at once leave for the East. The 
Actors' Fund had responded nobly, but more 
money was needed. Miss Yokes learned 
how I was situated, and came forward in the 
most generous manner to my aid. Our fares 
were paid to New York, and in addition I 
was presented with fifty dollars in gold ; and 
at the last moment, when the train was about 
to start. Miss Vokes's manager came from 
her with fruits and boxes of lovely flowers, 
with the compliments of Miss Yokes to her 
American sister-actress. I am still an in- 
valid, but I shall always bless the memory of 
Rosina Vokes.' 

* The Mirror,' New York, U.S. 
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Her death robs the world of one of the most 
popular of actresses, and the social world of 
the most attractive of women. 

'Nffw York World,' Jan, sotA, 

Her place on the stage is one that can 
scarcely be filled. Custom did not stale her 
almost infinite variety, and her death at so 
early an age has robbed the coming genera- 
tion of delight Many thousands of play- 
goers in this country will be saddened by her 
untimely death. 

* Sun,' /an, yyth. 

Her loss may be called, without the least 
exaggeration, irreparable. 

* Evening Post,' Jan. 29M. 
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Without exaggeration it may be said that 
no actress on the stage would be so univer- 
sally missed as will Miss Vokes. 

^ Evening Sun^ Jan, 30. 

She occupied a field in which she had no 
rivals. Her grace and her vivacity were 
unequalled by any other actress, and her 
versatility was astonishing; added to this, 
her personality in private life was charming. 
She was very charitable, and beloved by all 
who knew her. 

^Boston Traivtlhr^^ Jan. 31. 

Truly the historian of the American stage 
will have to admit that the greatest influence 
exerted by any one person on the drama of 
to-day was that of Miss Rosina Vokes. 

'New York Herald: 
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A PRETTY remembrance of Rosina Vokes 
recalls her in her room at the Adams House 
a year ago last Christmas, surrounded by a 
great pile of parcels which she was prepar- 
ing and tying up for the beloved family at 
home. How affectionately she spoke of 
them, the few that were left ! how tenderly 
of those dear ones who had gone, tears filling 
those great childlike eyes and unaffectedly 
dropping to the floor as she talked ! Stage 
life had not spoiled her sweet woman's heart 
a bit; and those who knew her not were 
perfectly correct in the instinct which made 
every one in her audiences a respectful and 
loving friend. There was never any show 
or pretension of being unlike others of her 
calling, but Rosina Vokes was a good, true 
woman who would have illustrated any walk 

*" ^^*^- * Herald; Boston, U,S., 

FeK ^h. 
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BRITISH CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
MOURN ROSINA YOKES 

Sweet and beloved Rosina Yokes was 
mourned last evening at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the British Charitable Society at 
Young's Hotel, and the following resolution 
was adopted unanimously by a rising vote : — 
^ Resolvedy — That in the death of Mrs. 
Cecil Clay (Rosina Yokes) the British Chari- 
table Society of Boston loses a most worthy 
exemplar, who was a life member of this 
society, and gave most spontaneously and 
generously to all whom she knew to be in 
want ; having the ability to be rich, she 
made herself poor by blessing others with 
the abundance that so truly was hers in the 
display of her professional and personal 
character.' 

• TVanscripi^' Boston, U.S., 
Feb. 4tA. 
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The news of Rosina Vokes's death is none 
the less painful because surely and sadly ex- 
pected during the past few weeks. When 
her farewell to Chicago was said but a short 
time ago from the stage of Hooley's Theatre, 
the friends who had so long admired her as 
a woman and an actress knew full well that 
they would never look upon her face again. 
The signet of the great destroyer was then 
fixed upon the countenance that had so long 
brightened the mimic stage, and the heart- 
aches were left behind when the heroine of 
so many happy moments sadly and toilfully 
took up her pilgrimage, hoping to reach the 
familiar hearthstone in old England before 
the final summons came. The expected blow 
has fallen, and only a memory is left of the 
little woman who has brightened so many 
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lives by her dainty and winning art Some 
other one might have been better spared. 
The stage is not so rich in womanly gentle- 
ness and purity that such a loss as this can be 
sustained without the tribute of a heartfelt 
tear. Others have held the mirror up to 
nature with more pretentious majesty,^ but 
not one among the actresses of this genera- 
tion will be more sweetly remembered, just 
as one recalls the glint of sunlight that has 
fallen across his path on some choice June 
day, to be cherished in memory for ever. It 
was the sunshine of her engaging personality 
and merry plays, touched always with the 
truth and simplicity of nature, that won for 
Rosina Voices an enduring place in every 
heart. And now this sunshine has died out, 
and there are tear-burdened forget-me-nots 
and immortelles upon the bier of sweet * Maid 
Marian.' Yet memory still claims her, and 
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this is the deathless benediction that another 
good woman has left behind. 

^Herald,' Chicago, U.S.y 
Jan. list. 



The world is sadder 

Than it was yesterday, 
And laughter harsher 

Since death called her away. 
The hillside flower 

Is not so bright, it seems ; 
The gentle shower 

Lacks its attendant gleams 
Since Rosina died. 

Joy is less joyful, 

And tender heart less light, 
Autumn more fearful. 

Life's narrowing way less bright. 
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Somehow there 's sighing, 

A feeling of unrest — 
A tearless crying 

Deep down in heart distrest, 
Since Rosina died. 

' Detroit Free Press: 



At Torquay, Devonshire, yesterday, death 
removed one of the merriest souls that ever 
delighted the world. Rosina Vokes, un- 
questionably the most beloved actress of the 
present day, is dead. There is not one of her 
contemporaries on the stage whose death 
could cause so much sorrow with the public 
at large, and among those of her own profes- 
sion it is quite certain that no star was ever 
so well beloved by her associates. 

It had been known for three or four months 
that she was a doomed woman, and that the 
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stage would know her no more, but so quick 
a departure was a surprise to every one. It is 
not too much to say that she left a vacancy 
on the stage which can never be filled. She 
was absolutely unique. She was first and 
last Rosina Vokes, a type, an individuality, 
a departure from convention in every way. 
As an actress she required a comer in 
dramatic art and criticism all for herself, 
and as a woman her character is unequalled 
in excellence by any one in her calling 
to-day. 

She had a personality — a personality that 
was unique and compelling. None who ever 
saw her could forget her. Where the imper- 
sonations of greater technical artists have 
faded and grown vague, the figures that 
Rosina Vokes presented in her various little 
plays stand forth in the memory fresh, 
decided in outline, and full of colour. The 
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shake of her curly head, the sunshine of her 
round, elvish face, cannot be forgotten. 

* Globe y Toronto y Canada. 



SORROW IN THEATRICAL CIRCLES 

ROSINA VOKES'S death was almost the sole 
topic of discussion among up-town theatrical 
people last evening. The name of the dead 
woman was on the lips of every Thespian 
who appeared on the Rialto. Those who 
knew her only as an artist were almost as 
loud in their praises of her as those who 
knew her as a woman of irreproachable char- 
acter and a loving wife. As William H. Crane 
said last evening, before he went on for the 
second act of The Senator : 

*R6sina Vokes was not only a credit to 
her profession, but to the country that gave 
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US such a light-comedy artist The theatre- 
goers of America long since began to regard 
her as one of their own. Her purse, as well 
as that of her husband, Mr. Cecil Clay, was 
always open to any deserving member of our 
profession, and I have yet to be told of an 
instance where she failed to accede to any 
request made for her appearance at a benefit' 

Mr. Crane's sentiments were voiced in all 
corners. In the St. James Hotel, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Clay always lived when in New 
York, the sorrow was universal. 

The general impression among theatrical 
people is that Rosina Voices left but little 
besides her good name, her fame, and a 
memory of her charitable disposition behind 
her. 

* Morning Jourrtaly* New York, 17, S,, 
Jan, 3b. 
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The news of the death of Rosina Yokes, 
the sunshiny English actress who did so 
much to brighten life and drive away the 
blues, will bring a pang to the world's heart 
She was the bright particular star of the 
famous Yokes family, and had legions of 
admirers all over England and this con- 
tinent. Wherever she went she marched 
right into the hearts of the people, and they 
held her there and cherished the memory of 
every laughing word and merry gesture 
when she had passed on. The twinkling of 
her toes, the queer little toss she used to give 
her mop of yellow hair, the apparently spon- 
taneous abandon of herself to the spirit of 
gaiety within her, made her seem always less 
the accomplished actress than the woman 
who, like Hawthorne's faun, danced and sang 
and laughed the hours away because she 
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could not help it At times she let the mask 
of comedy fall to show for a space the 
deeper nature which was really hers, and 
made her a sincere, good, and charming 
woman off the stage, with many warm 
friends who will feel lasting grief at her 
untimely death. 

* Heraldy Hamilton^ Canada. 



The years may come, the years may go, 

And many a song be sung 
Across the footlights' golden glow 

By many a silvery tongue : 
But though new divas charm the ear, 

Still memory will recall 
One song, we nevermore shall hear : 

* His 'art was true to Poll/ 
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For who that hath the singer's heart 

Will dare to sing that song 
To those whom She, with witching art, 

Did hold in thrall so long ? 
Let other songs our pulses stir. 

Delight us with them all. 
But leave unsung for sake of her, 

* His 'art was true to Poll/ 

Once was a time our hearts beat high. 

Our lips were wreathed with smiles. 
To hear her sing that melody, 

With all her winsome wiles. 
But now — 'twould be no song of mirth, 

'Twould bid the sad tears fall, 
For, though she dwells no more on earth. 

Our 'arts are true to Poll. 

Arthur Weir, Montreal^ Canada, 
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We shall never read in that book of ex- 
perience which lies open to all that death 
may overtake those who have lived before 
us the most vivid of lives. In those 
crowded pages the lesson is writ in large, 
but we never see it. In our heart of 
hearts we know that the Reaper cuts weed 
and flower, tender shoot and ripened ear, 
flaming poppy and sad-grey lichen, as they 
come to his hand, but we willingly forget 
it. Through a merciful dispensation of 
Providence it is hard to believe in the 
coming of death, and our tardiness to 
credit the taking off of those who have 
seemed to us least likely to die often tides 
us over the cruelty of our sorrows. 

Some such inability will disarm the heart- 
felt regret which a world of theatre-goers 
will feel at the news of the death of Rosina 
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Yokes. In England and America she has 
filled so large a place in the aflfections of 
men and women who can still feel, and 
who have not forgotten how to be merry, 
that it is hard to believe that her tinkling, 
contagious laugh is hushed, and that her 
nimble feet have been stopped for ever. 
Her yearly coming had grown to seem 
as natural as seedtime and harvest. That 
she will never come again seems like some 
great mistake. In Montreal this week, 
where, upon one of the city stages, her 
old parts are essayed by others, it will be 
especially hard to forget how gently the 
purity of all her work and of all her words 
turned the hearts of the men and women 
of her audience towards the right; hard 
to forget the exquisite refinement of her 
methods, even in her broadest comedy ; 
hard to forget the commendable excellence 
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of her support and the artistic complete- 
ness of their surroundings ; hard to forget 
hoydenish Nan, the pathos and the moral 
of her Double Lesson^ the tenderness and 
distress of her Milliner's Billy and the 
ridiculous heartbreak in her tuneful excuse 
of the immortal Willeeam Kidd, whose 
'art was true to Poll. 

Rosina Yokes was the embodiment of 
much that is best in the modem drama 
and — ^which, perhaps, is more to the point 
— upon the modern stage. No man or 
woman ever drew harm from her appear- 
ance. Many she pointed to their duty. 
And through her provision of a very refined 
and innocent pleasure she must have ele- 
vated all who heard her. Her function 
was unique, and her place may never be 
filled. 

* The Herald, Montreal^ Canada, 
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Thousands will feel a personal loss in the 
death of Rosina Yokes — the bright, sunny 
Rosina, whose laugh was a contagion of 
merriment, and whose delicious comedy was 
the remedy for all the blues of life. She was 
clever and she was delightful, and her death 
is a sorrow for both hemispheres. 

* Baltimore American. ' 

News of the death of Rosina Yokes will 
cause a pang to every theatre-goer in New 
York, and will carry genuine sorrow where- 
ever this actress, incomparable in her special 
rbleSy has appeared. Miss Yokes's stage 
career was one of well-deserved success. 
Her name in private life was unblemished. 
The true elevation of the stage is in the 
presence upon it of such characters. 

'New York World,' 
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